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Au hour or tho in the College Library. 


Ir is highly probable that very few Yalensians are ignorant of the 
existence of the College Library, or of the stately building in which 
it is contained, yet it is equally probable that but very few are at all 
conversant with its character or value. A great number, beyond a 
doubt, spend term after term without so much as entering within the 
doors of the Library, while the large majority do not obtain any, the 
least, advantage from the treasures it contains. Whether the cause of 
this so remarkable a neglect lies in the want of means by which access 
may be had to them, or in the lack of disposition to enjoy them, may 
be a matter of question. To impute the latter of these motives as 
the governing reason, would be to utter a very wide and sweeping 
accusation ; it is but charitable to presume the former to be the more 
likely. 

Having recently spent some little time in the Library, in examining 
the numerous curiosities and rarities which may be found there, and 
yet disclaiming the effort to act as a perfect guide to all of these, we 
have deemed it not out of place to indicate a very few, in the hope 
that others may be enabled, in regarding them, to pass away an equal- 
ly pleasant hour or two with ourselves. For greater convenience we 
have arranged them under several divisions. 


I.—BisBLIOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITIES. 
(To be found in the first of the cases, occupying the center of the main room.) 
(a.) Manuscripts. 
1. An Egyptian papyrus, framed. 
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2. A petition to the Emperor of China, being a scroll of nearly four 


‘feet in length, covered with crimson silk, upon which is inscribed the 
:petition in gold characters. The silk is surrounded by a border of a 
different, flowered, design. This petition was presented to the Amer- 


ican Oriental Society by G. R. Sampson, Esq. 

3. A firman of the Sultan of Turkey, (presented by the Rev. H. 
G. O. Dwight, D.D., of Constantinople, to the American Oriental 
Society,) with a large heading in which is the initial or seal, encircled 
by a vast deal of flourish executed in various colors and of floral de- 
sign ; below this heading is recorded the proclamation. 

4. An Arabic manuscript of the Koran. This, an exceedingly 
elaborate copy of the Koran, was written at Palembang, Java, in 
1854, by Mayerbinah, a Mohammedan hadji, or priest. It was pur- 
chased at Singapore in 1856, at a cost of $20, by the Hon. Charles 
W. Bradley, who subsequently presented it to the above mentioned 
society. Each page of this work demands admiration for the beauty 
and perfection of the handwriting, almost rivalling the work of an en- 
graver. 

5. A Pali manuscript, written on thin pieces of Bamboo wood, tied 
together. 

6. A Chinese album; (7.) Japanese books whose artistic merit con- 
sists more in their design than in their execution, (presented to the 
American Oriental Society, by Dr. J. Wilson, Jr.); (8.) A Japanese 
painting ; in regarding which one is indeed most forcibly impressed 
with the aptness of the maxim: de gustibus non est disputandum. 
‘(This was presented to the same society by the Hon. C. W. Bradley, 
who purchased it at Samudi, in March, 1854. 

9. A manuscript on vellum, entitled “Speculum Humanae Salva- 
tionis,” containing Bible stories, in Latin rhyme, each page being il- 
lustrated. This book is perhaps 500 years old. It is a gift of Gov- 
ernor Yale, 1715. 

10. A manuscript on vellum, containing a part of the Psalter; date 
unknown. It was styled “A Gothic manuscript of the David’s 
Psalms,” by its former owner, Enoch Huntington, of Middletown, Ct. 
It is one of the very few manuscripts on vellum in the Library. 

(b.) Specimens of early typography, etc. 

1L. Augnstinus ;: liber de vita cristiana et de singularite clericorum. 
This volume contains : 

1. Augustinus : “liber de vita cristiana,” printed on 19 leaves, of 
27 lines (generally) on a page; without date or name of place or 
printer, (but doubtless by Ulric Zell and contypographically with the 
second tract.) 
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[See Panzer, Annales Typographic, Vol. L., p. 325, (381.) ] 

2, Augustinus: “liber de singularitate clericorum,” printed by Ulric 
Zell of Mayence, (Mentz,) on 33 leaves of 27 lines on a page, in 1467. 

[See Panzer: Ann. Typ. vol. p. 274.(1.) Brunet: Man. du 
Libraire, 4me ed., Paris, 1842, (Vol. I., p. 216,2dcol.) Falkenstein : 
Gesch. der Buchdruckerkunst, (Leipzig, 1840, pp. 153-4.) | 

The forms contain respectively 6, 10, 6, 10,6, 10,6 leaves, the 
sixth leaf of the last form having been cut off. This rare book is 
particularly valuable as being the oldest specimen of typography be- 
longing to the Library. 

12. 1. Johannnis de Sacrobusto (“ anglici viri clarissimi,”) Spera 
Mundi; and, 2. Gerardi Cremonensis Theorica planetarum ; printed at 
Venice, A. D. 1478. 

13. Herbarius: printed by Hanusen Schoensperger, in Augsburg, 
A. D. 1487, 

14. “ Certaine serinons made by M. Doctor Latymer.” This edition 
of the sermons of Bishop Latymer, (London, 1562,) is the earliest 
printed book in English belonging to the Library. 

15, Next we have the Reverend John Eliot’s Indian Bible. The 
title page reads: Mamtisse Wuanneettipanatomwe Up—Biblum God 
Naneeswe Nukkone Testament Kah Wonk Wusku Testament Ne 
quoshkinnumuk nashpe Wuttinneumoh Christ noh assowesit Johit 
Eliot Nahohtoéu ontchetée Printenoomuk, Cambridge, Printenoop 
nashpe Samuel Green, MDCLXXXV. The Old Testament was 
printed in Cambridge, in 1685; the New Testament, in 1680. This 
copy has the autograph of the Indian preacher, the Rev. Samson 
Occom, (Sepr ye 27 A.D. 1748,) of whom it was purchased by 
Thomas Shaw, Esq., of New London, Ct. and by him presented to 
the Library in 1790. 

This copy of John Eliot’s Indian Bible is among the very few 
copies extant. For the delectation of the curions in such matters, a 
note is appended to this containing, so far as is known, the complete 
list of the possessors of this exceedingly rare work. For this and 
much other interesting matter concerning it, the reader is referred to 
Richardson’s Historical Magazine, (Vols. II. and III.)* 


* They are as follows: Harvard University, the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Boston Athenaeum, the Massachusetts Historical Society, Mr. James Lenox, of 
New York, Governor Everett, Mr. John Carter Brown, Mr. George Livermore, the 
Newport Library, the Loganian Library (of Philadelphia,) Brown University, the 
American Philosophical Society, Hon. Henry C. Murphy, Mr. Edward A. Crownin- 
shield, of Boston, the Philadelphia Library, the New York State Library, the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, Yale College, the Connecticut Historical Society, Mr. 
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16. The manuscript sermons of the Rev. John Davenport, (the first 
minister of New Haven, born 1597, ob. 1670,) 1638. 

17. A manuscript copy of the Laws of Yale College, A. D., 1726, 
—the earliest extant. On a fly-leaf may be found the following : 

“This copy of the ‘Orders and appointments to be observed in the 
Collegiate School in Connecticut,’ written out in the year 1726, by 
Jonathan Ashley, (afterwards a distinguished minister of the Gospel 
in Deerfield, Mass.,) was found by me in May, 1845, among his pa- 
pers, in Deerfield, and is now, through Prof. Kingsley, presented to the 
Library of the said ‘Collegiate School in Connecticut,’ as a memorial 
of the youthful authority of my venerable and venerated Alma Mater. 

London, October 15, 1845. Henry STEVENS.” 

From among the various orders and appointments we extract the 
following : 

Chap. 19. “No Schollar shall use y® english tongue in y® Colledge 
with his fellow Schollars unless be be called to publick exercise proper 
to be attended in y® english tongue butt schollars in their chambers 
and when they are together shall talk lattin.” 

Chap. 26. “Every student in order to his admission shall write 
out a Coppy of these orders and appointments whereunto his admit- 
tatur shall be annexed and signed by y® Rector and tutor or tutors.” 

The ‘ admittatur’ referred to is as follows : 

“ Admittatur in Collegium Yalense Connecticuttensium quod est 
Novi Porti Jonathan Ashley die Nov'™® 22%, 1726. 

E. Rector. 
D. Epwarps, Tutor.” 

It would seem, however, that Mr. Ashley entertained doubts in re- 
gard to his own observance of these rigorous laws, for we find upon 
the first page of the book the following : 

“Orders of Yale Colledge: 1727: Jonathan Ashley, His Laws,— 
but he don’t observe them I think witness my hand, Nebuchadnezer.’’ 

We make make one more selection, from chap. 21. 


John Allan, of New York, Mr. Samuel G. Drake, of Boston, Mr. George W. Pratt 
of Kingston, N. Y.,; the Congregational Library Association of Boston, Rev. Dr. 
Allen, of Northampton, the town of Natick, Mass., Mr. John G. Gardner, of Gard- 
ner’s Island, and Mr. Peter Force, of Washington. A copy of the “ second other” 
(Nahohtéeu antchetde) edition, is in the possession of Bowdoin College; and a 
copy of the Testament belongs to the Pelham Priory, of Pelham, N, Y. There are 
two copies of the 1683 edition in the Library of Yale College. Besides the one 
mentioned above, there is in the Library a copy once owned by Govornor Win- 
throp, and containing his autograph. 
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“For y® prevention of irreligion and Idleness and other immoralities 
in y® Student it is ordered yt every non Graduate without sufficient 
reason absenting himself from y® publick worship of God on Sabbath 
or publick lectures in y° town under what denomination soever as 
fasts thanksgivings, &c.: shall be amerced by y® Rector or tutor for 
every default not above eight pence: for omission of Colledge prayer 
without sufficient reasons two pence for each time and y® delinquent 
for every such fault shall be fined by his Rector or tuter not above 
five pence.” 

II.—Coins. 

(For this description of the Coins in the possession of the College, we are very 
much indebted to Mr. HENRY CHAMPION, under whose care they are at present 
placed.) 

In the second of the three cases, about five hundred coins and medals 
have been arranged. These were selected from the College Cabinet 
in such a way as to give a fair representation of the various depart- 
ments, and of the coinage of different nations, and at the same time 
to display most of the rare and interesting pieces. 

In the first square are American pieces. The most interesting of 
these is No. 1, a New England Shilling, struck by the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1652. This is a simple planchet of silver with the let- 
ters N. E. stamped on one side, and XII., upon the other. The great 
facilities fer clipping, afforded by this rude coin, induced the authorities 
to change it for the Pine tree money, (No. 2 in the case.) These, al- 
though struck for several years, all bear date 1652. 

No. 7 is a cent commonly known as the Georgius Triumpho, from 
the legend which it bears. Struck at the close of the Revolution in 
honor of Washington, it bears a head of George the Third, probably 
because the die-sinker had no head of Washington to copy from and 
thought that any other George would do as well. In this connection 
it would be interesting to notice the Washington cents, but space will 
not allow. Some of these were struck by order of Congress, and 
some by private parties, but the first were suppressed at Washington’s 
request. The cents struck by the several States on their own author- 
ity, are also represented in this case. In the next tray, No. 16, is a 
hammered dollar of Mexico, struck soon after the revolt from Spain,. 
when hammers had to supply the place of regular coining machinery. 

The next tray contains English pieces. No. 1 is a penny of Aedel- 
red, king of Northumberland. No. 2 is a penny of William the Con- 
queror. No. 19 isa shilling of Charles I, coined during his troubles 
with the parliament. These are termed siege pieces, from the plate 
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of his followers, and of a diamond shape, adopted to avoid the waste of 
cutting them in around form. The letters O BS are a contraction for 
Obsessa—besieged. 23-25 are specimens of a crown, 4 crown and 
shilling of the Gun-money of James II, struck after he had left the 
throne. They were coined from cannon, whence the name “gun- 
money,” and are to be regarded rather as promises to pay than as 
coins, their real value being about 20 per cent. of their nominal. 

In the next square are various European pieces. 10 is a piece of 
Peter the Great, of Russia. 

No. 35 is a 4 franc of Napoleon first, and is curious from the appar- 
ent contradiction it bears, the legend on one side reading “ Napoleon 
Empereur,” and on the other, “ Republique Frangaise.” 

The fifth square contains German coins. No. 47 in this tray is a 
specimen of the coins called Bracteates. They were struck about 
1000 A. D., by Otho I, Emperor of Germany. They are all of pute 
silver, though very thin. 

The sixth case contains more European pieces, but we only mention 
one; No. 4, areal of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 

Passing over the Swiss, Modern Greek and East Indian coins in the 
next tray, many of which are curious and rare, 37 to 39 are curious 
Japanese pieces. Japan is the only nation that has not adopted the 
circular form for its coins, except Siam, where the coins are bullet 
shaped, one of which is in the case among the medals. > 

40 to 47 are Chinese pieces, the first being over 2000 years old, 
and the last coined by the present Emperor. 40 and 41 are curious 
on account of their shape. They were coined about 10 A. D. 

In the next case, the first four are denarii of Mark Antony, Pom- 
pey, Julius and Augustus. The remainder in this and the next tray 
are a partial series of the Roman Emperors. The most interesting 
among them perhaps, is 19, a denarius of Vespasian, on the reverse of 
which is a captive sitting beneath a palm tree, with the legend, Judea, 
referring to the capture of Judea. 

In the last square are a few Roman Family coins, and some Grecian 
pieces, but it will be possible to mention only a few, though all are of 
interest. 

No. 8 is a denarius of the Julia Gens. This family was supposed 
to be descended from Aineas, and on the reverse he is represented 
carrying his father and household gods from Troy. No. 17, gives a 
representation of the famous Rape of the Sabines. No. 23 is a Cufic 
coin. 

Among the Greek pieces, 28 of Metapontum and 32 of gina are 
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remarkable as being the oldest coins known, having been struck about 
the 6th century, B.C. The first has an ear of wheat, the second a 
tortoise struck upon it. 

The medals mostly speak for themselves, but one deserves a more 
particular notice. It is an oblong medal bearing on one side a shield 
with the legend “ Fidelitas;” on the other, the motto, “ Vincit Amor 
Patria.” It is a copy of a medal given to the capturers of André, by 
Congress. 

I1].—Works or Art. 

(a.) Busts. 

1. A copy in plaster of the newly identified bust of Cicero in the 
Vatican. This bust was presented to the Library by Mr. B. P. Akers, 
of Rome, through Mr. Isaac E. Clarke, of New York. 

2. A copy in marble of the bust, which, until recently was regarded 
as that of Cicero, the original having been found in the neighborhood 
of his villa at Tusculum. It is the work of the sculptor Crawford. 
(“'T. C., Roma, 1857.) 

3. A copy of an antique bust of Homer, also by Crawford. 

4. A copy of an antique bust of Demosthenes, by Crawford; the 
gift of Professor Salisbury, by whom Nos. (2.) and (3.) were also pre- 
sented. 

5. A marble bust of President Day, by C. B. Ives. (Florence, 
1847.) 

6. A marble bust of Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, also by Ives. (Rome, 
1860.) 

7. A marble bust of Prof. Silliman, Senior, by Ives. (Rome, 1860.) 

8. A bust in marble of Professor Alexander Metcalf Fisher, who 
was lost at sea, in the Albion, in 1822. It is the work of the Sculp- 
tor, Hezekiah Augur.* 

9. A bust of Ithiel Town, by Ives.t 


*HEZEKIAH AUGUR was born in New Haven, February 21, 1791. He was aman 
of very considerable inventive powers, as well as being an artist of extended repu- 
tation. He was the inventor of the carving machine, “ which is at the present day 
in general and successful operation.” (One of these machines may be seen in ope- 
ration, at any time, in Artizan Street, New Haven.) 

Of his artistic genius, perhaps the finest example is the exquisite piece of stat- 
uary “Jephthah and his Daughter,” in the South room of the Trumbull Gallery. 

Mr. Augur died on the 10th of January, 1858. 


}Mr. Town was a prominent public spirited citizen of New Haven, an excellent 
architect, and a man of very refined literary tastes and extensive acquirements. 
The State House was designed by him, following, of course, the model from the 
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10. A bust in plaster of the Hon. William A. Buckingham, the 
present Governor of Connecticut, and a liberal benefactor of Yale Col- 
lege, the work of H. Dexter, Esq., of Boston. 


(b.) Portraits, Photographs, Engravings, Ancient Furniture, etc. 

1. Portrait in oil, of Dr. Alfred E. Perkins, of Norwich, deposited 
in the Library by the liberality of Mrs. J. E. Rockwell. Dr. Per- 
kins gave to the College ten thousand dollars, which is invested as a 
permanent fund for the increase of the Library—the books bought 
with the income being kept in alcoves apart from other purchases. 
Three alcoves are already thus filled. 

2. A lithographic representation of St. Giles’ Church, Wrexham, 
North Wales. In the churchyard of St. Giles are interred the remains 
of Elihu Yale. As has been said, Governor Yale “ appears to have 
been very much attached to Wrexham, for he ornamented the Church 
with a very fine altar-piece, which he purchased at Rome, and though 
he died in London, he desired his remains might be deposited among 
the fair green hills of Denbighshire.” Governor Yale was born on the 
5th of April, 1648, and died in London on the 8th of July, 1721, aged 
53 years.t 

3. A large engraving of the Trajan column at Rome, hung upon the 
right of the main entrance. We avail ourselves of the following de- 
scription, by Mr. E. C. Herrick, of this column :—“ Erected A. D., 
115, by the Senate and people of Rome, in honor of the Emperor Tra- 
jan. It was placed in the center of a large square or forum, and was 
surrounded by many elegant structures, none of which are standing 
now. It was built of white marble, and consists of thirty-four blocks, 
of which eight compose the base, twenty-three the shaft, one the pe- 
destal supporting the statue, and one the capital. The column alone 
is about one hundred and twenty-eight feet high, or with the statue 
about one hundred and forty feet. It has a spiral staircase within, of 
one hundred and eighty-five steps, cut in the solid stone, and forty-five 
openings for the admission of light. The bronze statue of Trajan, 
which originally crowned the column, was removed in 1859 by Pope 


antique, as well as many other buildings both public and private, in town. His 
collection of curiosities and articles of vertu, with other things rich and rare, was 
the largest and most carefully selected of any in the State. Mr. Town was a na- 
tive of Thompson, Conn., where he was born in 1784. He died at the age of 60 
on the 13th of June, 1844. 


+For a brief but interesting biographical sketch of Governor Yale, see the article 


entitled “ Elihu Yale,” pp. 161-177, Vol. XXIII, Yale Lit. Magazine, 1858, written 
by Mr. J. E. Kimball. 
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Sixtus V., who substituted therefor a statute of the Apostle Peter. 
The whole of the shaft is covered with sculptures in bas-relief, run- 
ning around in an ascending spiral, and making twenty-two revolutions 
before reaching the top. These sculptures, which are designed with 
spirit, and cut with delicacy, represent Trajan’s Dacian victories, and 
the triumphal processions by which they were celebrated. The hu- 
man figures, about two thousand five hundred in number, which 
on the lower part of the shaft are about two feet high, enlarge as they 
ascend, till at the top they are nearly twice the size of those below.” 

4. The companion of this print, hung at the left of the main en- 
trance, is an engraving of the Antonine or Aurelian column, at Rome. 
“ Erected by the Senate of Rome in honor of the Emperor and Phi- 
losopher, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. It is built of white marble. 
The shaft of the pillar is thirteen and a half feet in diameter at bot- 
tom, its height about one hundred and twenty-five feet, or, including 
the pedestal and capital, one hundred and thirty-six, of which thirteen 
feet are now under ground, making the total height one hundred and 
sixty-three and a half feet. The shaft is adorned with a spiral series 
of bas-reliefs, sculptured in the marble, representing the Emperor’s 
victories over the Quadi, Marcomanni and the Sarmatians. It has 
within one hundred and ninety steps, and forty-one openings for light 
and air. On its summit stood a bronze statue of the Emperor, which 
was carried off A. D., 663. In its stead a bronze statue of St. Paul 
was placed thereon, in A. D., 1589, by Pope Sixtus V., who added to 
the pedestal four new inscriptions. The workmanship is inferior to 
that of the Trajan column.” One of the inscriptions upon the pedes- 
tal of this column reads: “Sixtus V. Pont. Max. Columnam Hane 
Abomini Impietate Expurgatam 8S. Paulo Apostolo Aenea Ejus Statua 
Inaurata In Summo Vertice Posita D. D. A. MDLXXXIX. Pont, 
IV.” Both of these engravings were presented to the Library in 
April, 1846, by Mr. George A. Elliot, of New Haven. 

5. A photographic view of the Trajan Column and Forum. (Rome, 
1857.) 

6. A photograph representing the ruins of the Roman Forum, given 
to the Library hy Mr. E. L. Heermance. 

7. An autograph letter from Dr. Franklin to Dr. Eliot, dated from 
Philadelphia, 1st September, 1761. 

Engravings of College Buildings of the olden time. 

8. A “ Prospect of Yale College,” dedicated to the Hon. Jonathan 
Law, Governor, by James Buck, and “sold by I. Buck, at y® specta- 
cles in Queen Street, Boston.” 
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9. A front view of Yale College and the College Chapel, New Haven, 

together with a compendious history of Yale College, and a general 
account of the course of study pursued by the Students,—dated at 
Yale College, June 26,1786. (‘New Haven: Printed by David Bow- 
en, in Chapel Street, where every kind of printing is performed with 
Dispatch, and in the neatest manner.”’) 

10. A photograph of the “ President’s house,”—formerly occupied 
by Dr. Dwight, and afterward by Dr. Day,—torn down in 1860. 

11. An engraved portrait of Major-General Israel Putaam, “ pub- 
lished as the act directs, by C. Shepherd, 9th Sept.1775, London.” J. 
Wilkinson is the painter. The special interest of this portrait consists 
in the fact that in its inscription, dated at London three months after 
the battle of Bunker Hill, Putnam is styled “ Commander in Chief of 
the American forces.” 

The very elegant and massive table and chairs, arranged in the 
main room of the Library, have a considerable historic interest. These 
relics of the olden time once graced the council room or the audience 
chamber of His Excellency Governor William Burnet, the son of the 
famous Bishop Burnet, who held the great seal of the Provinces of 
New York, New Jersey, and a portion of New England, from 1720 to 
1728. At that time there were the large table and ten large chairs of 
solid mahogany, with two arm-chairs, in the Governor’s possession. 
After passing through very many vicissitudes, they were at length sold 
at the auction of Mr. Pascal Smith’s effects. Mr. Abraham Bishop, 
of New Haven, bought them; subsequently he presented the table 
and ten chairs to the Yale College Library, and one arm-chair each to 
Professor Silliman, Senior, and the Rev. Sereno E. Dwight, D. D., 
late President of Hamilton College. The chairs were formerly cov- 
ered with rich yellow damask, which in the course of time had very 
much faded; and, accordingly, about the year 1845, certain ladies of 
New Haven, provided them with their present handsome seats of crewel 
work. The career of Governor Burnet was an eminently interesting 
one. He was bornin The Hague, in March, 1688, and received at bap- 
tism the name of William, after the Prince of Orange, who stood as 
his godfather. He embarked the greater part of his property in the 
South Sea Schemes, and lost it. Subsequently appointed Governor 
of the above named Provinces, he entered upon his duties Sept. 17, 
1720; and resigned them to his successor April 15, 1728, on being 
appointed Governor of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, which 
office he held at the time of his death. He was noted for his remark- 
able vivacity and ease in conversation, and was himself possessed of 
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considerable learning. His library is said to have been one of the 
richest private collections in America. 

Rector Pierson’s arm-chair. One of the most interesting relics 
to be found in the Library is the old oaken arm-chair of the Reverend 
Abraham Pierson, first Rector (President) of Yale College; who sat 
in this chair as early as 1701. It is of English oak, having been sent 
to the Rector, in compliment to his new position, by certain friends in 
England. The first home of the chair was in Killingworth, where the 
College was then located. After the decease of Mr. Pierson it remained 
for many years in the possession of his descendants, until finally it 
came into the hands of the Rev. Mr. Bray, of Humphreysville, Conn., 
who presented it to the College. Some croakers there have been who 
have entertained doubts concerning the authenticity of this chair ; that 
it is what it claims to be is triumphantly established, by a recent let- 
ter received by President Woolsey from the President of Cumberland 
University, a descendant of the Rector. 


IV.— ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 


The College Library has a number of interesting ancient inscrip- 
tions, a part of them owned by the American Oriental Society. An 


account of these having been furnished to the “ University Quar- 
terly’”’ for October, 1861, we subjoin merely a brief list, numbered 
as the stones are numbered in their places in the Library. 

No. 1. Assyrian Relief and Description from Nineveh, representing 
a winged and horned-headed divinity. 

No. 2. Ditto, representing a Eunuch bearing a quiver, bow, sword 
and other armor. 

No. 3. Ditto, representing the God Nisrocu, (Isaiah xxxvii; 38.) 

No. 4. Ditto, representing a figure kneeling before the sacred tree. 
[A like sacred tree is to be found adjacent to each of the other fig- 
ures.] 

No. 5. Greek Inscription from Daphne, near Antioch, containing an 
appointment of a high-priest of Artemis and Daphne. (B. C. 189.) 

No. 6. Greek Inscription from Beirit, in hovor of BALMARKos. 

No. 7. Greek Sepulchral Inscription from Kula, Asia Minor. 

No. 8. Ditto. 

No. 9. Sanskrit Inscription of the 11th or 12th Century from Cen- 
tral India. 

No. 10. Ditto. 

No. 11. Ditto. 

No. 1z. Fac-simile of the Rosetta Stone. 
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No. 13. Fac-simile of the Potidean Inscription. 

In addition to these inscriptions, the following objects, deposited in 
one of the cases, are worthy of mention. 

1. Three models, in cork, of the ruins of tlhe Grecian Temples at 
Paestum, presented by Mr. John McAdam through William McCrack- 
an, Esq. 

2. Ancient Roman lachrymatories. 

3. A pitcher found on the island of Clephontina, near a cataract 
on the Nile. 

4. Anklets and bracelets of Egyptian dancing girls, (presented by 
Commodore Hull, U. 8. N.) 

5. A Japanese mirror; presented by the Rev. George Jones. 

6. A fragment of a mill-stone and sample of the walls of Diarbe- 
kir Jegireh ; sent by the Rev. William F. Williams, of Mosul, 1858. 

7. A fragment of a very large alabaster vase found at Nimroud; 
also presented by Mr. Williams in 1853. 

A great Library cannot be entered by one of any refinement in 
thought and aspiration, without a certain feeling of awe. Surrounded 
by the productions of genius, the elegance of art, the delights of the 
mind, it is but natural that in the quiet, silent Library, reverence should 
possess the soul. Books are the mysterious hands extended by the 
never-returning Past, out of its obscurity, to the Present, guiding us 
in the search after its beauties, leading us up to the fountains of its 
joys and sorrows, indicating the themes upon which it loved to dwell, 
the thoughts that most did charm it, the ideals which have stamped it 
with that grace and power through which it lives and retains its glory. 
And it is because of this reflection induced, equally with the improve. 
ments and advantages proffered, that the great Library is a blessing 
to mankind. 

The Radcliffe, the Imperial Library of Vienna, the Vatican,—what 
throngs of ennobling conceptions arise at the mere mention of them ! 
The Yale Library, indeed, has not attained to the dignity of these, 
and it will require time before it shall do so, but even now, with its 
seed scarcely sown, it offers much that is fitted to delight and benefit 
the mind. Let us no longer suffer these to rest in their dusty obscu- 
rity. 

In the preparation of the above article, we are exceedingly indebted 
for valuable assistance and suggestions to Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, the 
present Librarian, and to Mr. Edward C. Herrick, his predecessor. 


R. 
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JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 


dames Gates Percival. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM CHAUNCEY FOWLER. 


Durham Centre, Conn., October, 1861. 

Gentlemen :—When, as Editors of the “Yate Lirerary Maga- 
ZINE,” you just requested me to furnish some reminiscences of JAMES 
Gates Percivat, I felt myself obliged to decline the invitation, on 
account of other engagements which absorbed my time. But on 
reading your interesting article in the July Number, old remembrances 
came thronging into my mind through the mist of years, and awakening 
so many College feelings from their sleep, that I was disposed to offer 
you for record my humble contribution in memory of one of the most 
gifted sons of my Alma Mater. 

In June, 1813, when a Freshman, I saw Percival, then a Sopho- 
more, for the first time. He was in the College Chapel, standing up 
and facing me in the next seat forward, while Dr. Dwight was leading 
the devotions of the assembled Students. His classical features, his 
blond complexion, his large humid eyes, with dilated pupils, the tear 
starting and then setting back into its well in the socket, his whole 
expression as of one who had no communion with those around him, 
attracted my notice, and led me to inquire his name and character. 
Was that sensibility, were those starting tears the external manifes- 
tation of the workings of his own mind, or rather of the strong pas- 
sive impression produced by the speaker’s grand and musical voice, 
with which he intoned his prayer? Were those “looks communing 
with the skies, his rapt soul sitting in his eyes,” or with earth ? 

He stood in the first rank asa scholar. Grouped with Eccuzs, and 
RockweELt, and Cayton, and MARSHALL, and other leading men of 
his Class, he stands in my memory, as if on canvas, the prominent 
figure. His reputation extended from the College to Berlin, his native 
place. The wife of the minister of a parish there informed me, that 
Dr. Dwight had declared, I think to herself, that Berlin had sent to 
Yale College a “ great genius” in the person of Percival. 

Deficiencies and peculiarities of mindand manners he had, which threw 
him out of harmony with the masses, and which sprung some doubt as 
to his future usefulness and success in life. He was not in sympathy 
with his fellow Students, nor were they in sympathy with him. He 
had his own sources of inspiration, which he sought in solitude and si- 
lence. The electric current of genius was flowing upon his soul as 
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upon a prime conductor ; will that soul always be insulated? So va- 
rious were his susceptibilties of impression from the several classes of 
objects in nature, and art, and science, and so various were his attain- 
ments, that one could believe, that in his solitude, each of the nine 
bright-eyed daughters of Memory had in turn looked into his face and 
breathed inspiration into his soul. Will he, like Numa, after commun- 
ion with the fabled nymph Egeria, come forth to enlighten and bless 
mankind ? 

My familiar acquaintance with Percival grew out of an accidental 
interview with him in 1818, on his return from the South, where he 
had been employed as a teacher. I was at that time Preceptor of the 
Hopkins Grammar School, in New Haven. He felt some sympathy 
with me in my employment, and the first part of our conversation was 
upon the science and art and usefulness of teaching, We then spent, 
perhaps an hour, in talking upon the poet Burns, upon his genius and 
his follies, narrating anecdotes concerning him, and repeating his poet- 
ry. I remember well with what pathos he recited “ A Bard’s Epi- 
itaph,” which he evidently applied subjectively, especially the stanza, 


“Ts there a man whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
But runs himself life’s mad career 
Wild as the wave? 

Approach, and through the starting tear 
Survey this grave.” 


After this interview, he was at my room frequently, always ready to 
«converse freely and unreservedly upon the true, the good, and the 
beautiful ; ready to expatiate with the great naturalists, over the wide 
earth, or to ascend with Newton to the visible heavens, or, to soar 
with Plato to the empyreal sphere, “ to the first good, first perfect and 
first fair.” 

I was at that time boarding in College Street, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in 
company with Mr. INGERSOLL, who with me, was studying Theology, 
and with Mr. Wess, who, with another boarder, was studying Medi- 
eine. Mr. Percival, who had entered the Medical School, proposed to 
me to take a seat at the same table. He was cordially welcomed to 
our mess. For two or three weeks after he joined us he was uniformly 
taciturn, taking no part in the conversation, which was frequently 
addressed to him to draw him out. But one day at dinner, Mr. Inger- 
soll made some remark upon a characteristic feature of the Red Sea, 
and the adjacent region. Mr. Percival immediately took up the sub- 
ject in its relation to geology, climate, wars, political changes, lan- 
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guage, literature and religion, and treated it with an exactness of 
statement, an affluence of illustration, and a felicity of language, that 
enchained our attention, as he fluently poured out, for perhaps half an 
hour, sentence after sentence. Upon Mr. Ingersoll’s courteously pro- 
posing to continue the conversation after we should have returned 
thanks, he shrank forthwith into himself, and never would be drawn 
out again. 

In 1820, Mr. Cornetivs TuTHILt, with the aid of two other friends 
of mine, Mr. Henry E. Dwieut, and Mr. Naruaniet Cuauncey, 
conducted a literary semi-weekly paper entitled “The Microscope.’ On 
my suggesting to Mr. Tuthill that Percival might be persuaded to of- 
fer some poetical contributions, he requested me to make application to 
him for that purpose. On my applying to him, he answered me that 
he had never published a line of poetry, that he felt some diffidence 
with respect to his poetic powers, though he confessed to some curios- 
ity to see himself in print. In short he was as modest and coy as a 
young maiden. He finally yielded to my wishes on two conditions, 
namely, that I should, previous to their insertion, examine all his pro- 
ductions for the purpose of correction, and that their authorship 
should be kept a profound secret, until he should be willing to have it 


disclosed. When he brought me his first poem, commencing, 


“His glance was fixed on power alone,” 


he still shrank from exposing it to the public eye. The reception of 
this and other poems, in that periodical, so well satisfied him, that up- 
on advice and encouragement he proceeded to prepare a volume of 
poetry for publication. While thus engaged, he was almost every day 
at my room in the College, when I was acting as a tutor, to show me 
what he had written or revised the day or morning before, always 
ready to accept a criticism on the language and rhythm, and prompt 
at making the correction suggested; but almost always reluctant to 
change the sentiment, especially if it was of a religious or moral 
character. 


“T ask no pity, nor will I incline 


Weakly before the cross, nor in the blood 
Of others wash away my crimes.” 


To this infidel resolution in “ Prometheus,” I objected, that if he 
adopted it as his own, it would excite sorrow in the breast of all his 
christian friends ; and if he did not adopt it, but put it into the mouth 
of an imaginary personage, he would still, in the mind of some of his 
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readers, render himself obnoxious to the suspicion of adopting it, and 

thus expose himself unnecessarily to the odium theologium. All my 
arguments were ineffectual. The passage now stands as originally 
written, affording as it was supposed by many at the time of its pub- 
lication, sufficient ground for the suspicion. The reason which he al- 
leged for his persistence was, that a poet should not be held responsi- 
ble for either logical or illogical inferences against him, drawn from his 
wayward or transient fancies. 

He composed very rapidly, and under the highest mental excite- 
ment. On one occasion, he read to me before the College recitation at 
eleven o’clock, seventeen stanzas of nine lines each, composed that 
very morning. He often came to my room to show me what he had 
just written, while the afflatus was upon him, while the mens divinior 
was in play, as if in the act of creation, while his face shone as if he 
had just come down from the sacred mount, flushed by an interview 
with the mythological immortals. The readiness and continuity of his 
poetic associations were marvelous. In his poem entitled “ Maria,” 
there are seventy-eight lines of continuous poetic association without 
a period. The next sentence has in it thirty-nine lines. 

Mr. Percival was not in the habit of improving his writings by re- 
vision. On my mentioning the numberless corrections made by Pope, 
and also his remark, that he took as much pleasure in correcting as he 
did in writing, and also the remark of Bacon or some one, that all new 
creations are like cubs, which the parent bear must lick into shape ; 
he replied, after musing for a time, Minerva sprang from the brain of 
Jupiter, a finished goddess at her birth. 

The period reaching from the time when he commenced publishing 
in the “ Microscope’ in 1820, to the time when he attained his ap- 
pointment at West Point in 1824, was, probably, the happiest portion 
of his life. By means of his first volume entitled “ Poems,” published 
in 1821, he was brought into communication with the human world, 
in which he had long lived as in a wilderness. By this communion he 
felt his soul invigorated into a livelier sympathy with others, as they 
took an interest in him, so that his higher hopes and purposes were 
strengthened beyond what they had ever been in his hermit state. In 
this period he also published the first and second parts of “ Cu10,” and 
the second part of “ PRometuevs,” and also an octavo volume con- 
taining a selection from the others ; which publications were praised by 
reviewers, who bore flattering testimony to the large capacities of his 
genius for future efforts. About this time selections from his works 
were published in London. The Students of the Colleges, and the lit- 
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erary men generally, hailed him as a star rising in the literary firma- 
ment. Sweet voices warbled his numbers, sweet lips recited them, 
and breathed forth his praises. And as he walked the streets a “ cold 
shy poet,” the «observed of all observers,” with self application he 
could repeat the line, 


At pulchrum est digito monstrari et dicier “ Hic est.” 


At this time, too, he was contemplating what was to be the great 
poem of his life, in four parts, entitled Man. In the first part, he 
would treat of the actual perfection of man; in the second, of the 
probable perfection of man; in the third, of the possible perfection of 
man; in the fourth, of the imaginable perfection of man. He ex- 
pressed to me his hopes, that he might enjoy, from the sale of his. 
works, so much pecuniary independence, that he would be able to write: 
this work, the details of which he described to me with great par- 
ticularity. And in the vista of the future, which his genius was be~ 
ginning to open to him through the wilderness, he could see hovering 
the forms of domestic bliss. Could some one at this time have taken 
him up to place him in a permanent home, supplied his simple wants, 
and be to him what the Thrales were to Johnson, and the Unwins 
were to Cowper, and Guy Mannering was to Dominie Sampson, and 
Guy Darrell was to Hawthorne, the history of his life might have been 
the reverse of what it was. Are such instances of benevolence in so- 
cial life confined to England ? 

Dr. Percival uttered skeptical language in his poetry, which gave 
pain to his christian friends. But he also used language which recog- 
nized the truths of the christian religion; he used the expressions re- 
lated to the christian, just as another would use expressions borrowed, 
from classical mythology, as a poet only, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion or impression. He was not indifferent to the christian religion, 
as a system of doctrines, or as an inner life in the souls of men,,or as 
an outward manifestation in their actions, or as expressed in the forms 
of worship. In the sermons of Prof. Fitch, then in the flower of his 
popularity, he appreciated the logical analysis of its doctrines, the felic- 
itous language, and the occasional bursts of eloquence. In the ser- 
mons of Dr. Taylor, he appreciated the powerful appeals to the con- 
science and the fears, when the preacher was moving along his burning 
track into direct collision of his strong will with the sinner’s will. 
And even in the sermons of young preachers of his acquaintance he 
found something to interest him. 
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Dr. Percival was examined for the degree of M. D, in 1820. The 
examination was prolonged, not for the purpose of satisfying the ex- 
aminers of his qualifications, but for the pleasure of beholding his 
treasured stores of Medical knowledge. He attempted to reduce his 
science to practice in Berlin, among the patrons of his father, a phy- 
sician. After staying there a few months, he made out his bills for 
collection. One man criticised his bill so sharply that Dr. Percival: 
in disgust, destroyed all the rest of them and came off to New Haven. 

He spent a part or all of a winter in Charleston, S. C., with some 
purpose of establishing himself there in his profession. There he 
wrote and published his beautiful poem, commencing 


“ Flower in a Southern garden newly blowing,” 


and some other poems, which were much admired by the appreciative 
and highly cultivated people with whom he had intercourse there. 
When he returned to New Haven in the spring, the ice seemed to have 
been melted out of him in that genial climate. He himself became in 
a good degree genial and confiding. 

Not long after he was, by universal consent, placed inter amabiles 
vatum choros, and, in the estimation of some, as the corypheus of 
American bards, his acquaintance was sought by many who had passed 
him by with indifference. It was his good fortune to make the ac- 
quaintance of a circle of intelligent and refined ladies, in New Haven, 
who had, by his works, been attracted to their author. In them he 
found qualities which had hitherto, in his experience, existed only in 
his ideal of female excellence. They could charm from their lurking 
places in his soul, into distinct manifestation, those forms of thought 
and sentiment which he had hitherto cherished in solitude. In them, 
he could find a counterpart or complement of himself. They, from 
their habitual consciousness, could understand and admire in him, re- 
finements of sentiment which coarser and more robust minds would 
fail to appreciate. With them he talked upon aesthetics, whether in 
their application to nature or moral sentiment, or human conduct ; or 
he strolled with them occasionally in the fields, surveying such ob- 
jects on the earth or in the sky as would interest a naturalist, or a 
poet. 


“ How happily the days of Thalaba went by!” 
As an expression of his own feelings, or a picture for others to look 


at, or as mementos of the partners of his social enjoyments in those 
talks and walks, he composed his very beautiful poem entitled “ Men- 
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tal Harmony.” If I remember right, he told me that another fine 
piece entitled “ Mental Beauty,” bore some relation to the same social 
intercourse with those ladies. 

In practical life, Dr. Percival often found himself disappointed in 
not being able to realize his ideal. Much to his gratification, he was 
appointed to deliver the annual poem before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, in 1821. After writing a considerable portion of this poem, 
he very earnestly said to me, “that the Society had made a great mis- 
take in appointing him to deliver a poem, when prose was his forte.” 
Though I felt a little disturbed, having had something to do with his 
appointment, I was obliged to urge him strenuously and repeatedly to 
deliver his poem, telling him that very likely he might be appointed, 
the next year to deliver the oration, when he could do justice to him- 
self. The next year he was appointed to deliver the oration, which 
was printed, and regarded as a well written performance, but not as 
equal to the poem, which was the second part of “ Prometheus.” 

When I was about to leave New Haven, in 1823, with the expect- 
ation of spending a few months in Washington, Dr. Percival requested 
me to make some efforts to obtain for him a situation under the gene- 
ral government. This I cheerfully assured him I would do. Accord- 
ingly, one day, after dining with Mr. Calhoun, in company with Mr. 
McDuffie, I broached the subject to them both. Mr. Calhoun very 
promptly said, “ Would Dr. Percival like the pesition of Secretary of 
Legation? I think something can be found for him that will be satis- 
factory.” It so happened that Dr. Lovell, the Surgeon General, was 
almost a daily visitor, in a social way, at Mr. Hand’s, my brother, with 
whom I was staying. He became interested in the case of Dr. Perci- 
val, and proposed that he should accept the office of Surgeon in the 
Army of the United States, with a view of acting as Professor of 
Chemistry at West Point. Dr. Cutbush, the incumbent at West- 
Point, having died just after this, Mr. Calhoun and Dr. Lovell both 
assured me that Dr. Percival should have the appointment, provided 
we obtained the recommendatiun of certain gentlemen in Connecticut, 
among whom were mentioned Governor Wolcott, of Litchfield, and 
Hon. H. W. Edwards, of New Haven. Several letters passed be- 
tween me and Dr. Percival on the subject of the appointment, in 
which he became greatly interested. The recommendations were 
obtained and forwarded. 

It happened that after this, I was absent from the city for a few 
weeks, and on my return, I found that circumstances had occured, which 
had greatly endangered the promised appointment. Other candidates 
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had been brought forward, backed by a powerful influence. A day or 
two after my return, as I was walking up F street, I saw the tall 
form of Mr. Calhoun on the other side of the street, moving in an oppo- 
site direction. As soon as he saw me, he came over to meet me in his 
delightful, cordial manner. As soon as the greetings were over, I al- 
luded to the matter of the appointment. “Oh,” said he, “things have 
changed since I saw you. I was not aware that the place would be 
so much sought for. The New York Delegation have brought for- 
ward Dr. Torrey, who is entirely qualified for the place. They insist 
that they have claims on the Department for the appointment, inas- 
much as West Point is in their State.” Then he paused, looking into 
my face searchingly. I simply replied, “ Dr. Percival expects the ap- 
pointment.” Immediately he gave me the parting hand, asked me to 
call and see his family, and passed on, leaving me very much troubled 
about my friend Percival. Will Mr. Calhoun, who had the appoint- 
ment in his hands, be true to his promise, and to me, or will he yield 
to political expediency, or what is called political necessity, on the de- 
ceptive basis of the “greater good?” A mere politician would yield, 
pleading a change of circumstances for the violation of his promise. 
Will Mr. Calhoun? Will Mr. Calhoun value his promise to an ob- 
scure young man like me, more than the popular favor of a strong 
Delegation ? 

A day or two after this I was greatly surprised by the arrival of 
Dr. Percival, his face instinct with emotion, and his language highly 
excited: “I could bear the suspense no longer.’ After tea, Dr, 
Lovell called upon him and took him to the President’s house. About 
midnight, I was surprised to see him enter my room with a candle and 
approach my bed-side. After an apology, he told me he could not 
sleep unless he informed me of what passed at the levee. “ When 
Dr. Lovell introduced me to President Monrog, as Dr. Percival, the 
President responded, “of West-Point.” “What did that mean?” I 
told him it meant that he would receive the appointment. “I thought 
so,” said he, “ but I could not sleep until I had told you.” The next 
day, his nomination, with others, was sent into the Senate, and imme- 
diately confirmed. Mr. Calhoun had been true to his promise to me. 
The following evening we attended a small party at Dr. Lovell’s, 
where we met Senator LLtoyp, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Rives, mem- 
ber of Congress from Virginia, and other gentlemen. Dr. Percival’s 
poetic face created quite a sensation, especially among the ladies, even 
before they knew who he was. 

Dr. Percival was greatly disappointed at West-Point, and wrote to 
me, requesting that I would intercede for him at Washington, that he 
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might be transferred to some other post. Very much to my mortifica- 
tion I did so. He also wrote to the Surgeon General to the same 
effect. He was accordingly transferred to Boston, very much to his 
delight, at first; though afterwards he requested me to aid him in ob- 
taining a clerkship at Washington, instead of his position in Boston. 

It may not be improper for me to say, that in 1844, when Mr. Cal- 
houn was Secretary of State, in conversation with him, I alluded to 
the appointment of Dr. Percival, somewhat in the way of apology. 
“ Oh,” said he, pleasantly, “ Dr. Percival was a poet ; Dr. Percival was 
a poet,” and immediately introduced another topic. 

Dr. Percival’s mistakes in life arose out of his excessive sensibility. 
To use his own language, “ His agony was the rack of hell, his joy 
the thrill of heaven.” He felt deeply the annoyances of practical 
life. His “agony,” or his “joy,” would sometimes throw him off the 
track. But it should be remembered, that he had to contend with 
poverty, ill-health, and depression, and that notwithstanding his sen- 
sibility, he often did continue to move on the track of duty, even when 
the grades were high, and the curves sharp, and the road-bed uneven. 

It has not been my purpose to analyze his mind, to exhibit his char- 
acter, or to write his biography, but only to present certain passages in 
his life which fell under my own observation. I have many additional 
facts and incidents, which my limits will not allow me to introduce in 
this letter. I feel much tenderness for the memory of Dr. Percival, 
and respect and admiration for his various talents, and confidence in 
his moral purposes. His peculiarities have, in the spirit of the times, 
been caricatured, while the traits which he had, in common with other 
superior men, have been ignored. He united great intellectual power 
in the investigation of science, and great knowledge of the languages, 
with “the vision and the faculty divine ;” so that he was at once, phi- 
losopher, philologist and poet. He was conscious of his own strength, 
and his own weakness. 

“There is a middle place between the strong 
And vigorous mind a Newton had 
And the wild ravings of insanity ; 
Where fancy sparkles with unwearied light, 
Where memory’s scope is boundless, and the fire 
Of passion kindles to a wasting flame, 
But will is weak, and judgment void of power. 
Such was the place I had.” 


If I have made this communication too long, it was because I 
thought your fellow-students would be generally interested to read in 
your Magazine about ason of Yale, who, long a resident of New 
Haven, deeply interested many successive generations of students. 


A SUMMER EXPERIENCE, 


& Chought from the Sky. 


From the deep darkness of the Autumn night 
Fell the lost glory of a shooting star, 

Leaving a moment’s train of golden light, 
Then passing to the blackness heaped afar. 


Doomed in remotest space to linger long, 
Unrecognized by once companion spheres, 
Perchance it marred, among the starry throng, 

The undisturbed harmony of years. 


Perchance a messenger to systems new, 
From the grand centre of the universe, 
It bore across the sky in passage true 
The firm decrees of blessing or of curse. 


Or yet again, as sage old Moslems tell, 
When Allah’s wrath is on the devils spent, 
He drives them back from some nefarious spell 
With these bright lances of the firmanent. 


Howefer it be, or in whatever way 
Life follows out what signs above us are, 
We still are doomed to witness every day 
The sudden quenching of some falling star. 


Some hope that ever growing lustre took, 

Passed meteor-like at once beyond our ken, 
And written in the great memorial book, 

Are the sad, h@pless words, ‘It might have been.” 
October, 1861. 


A Summer Experience. 


Sunpay, July 21st, is a day that will long be remembered by all 
Americans, as the one upon which the advancing army of the Union 
met the disastrous fortunes of Bull Run. Rumors were rife the fol- 
lowing day; by night, a most painful belief had settled upon all, that 
the Confederates had been victorious, and were almost threatening 
Washington, while the Federal troops had been routed and cut to 
pieces. Under such circumstances, and at such a time, the Yale Glee 
Club began their tour. 
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We sang Monday evening at Meriden; and although a tolerably 
good audience was present, the troubled and anxious expressions which 
were worn, together with the comparatively little enthusiasm mani- 
fested, told plainly enough that a deep grief was rankling in every 
bosom. But additional reports arrived during the night and the next 
day, revealing a disgraceful and bloody defeat, but not so bad as had 
been previously represented. News came of the safety of the New 
Haven companies, lifting a burden from many hearts; and when, on 
Tuesday evening, we appeared a second time at Music Hall, a second 
time a large and appreciative audience assembled to hear us, testify- 
ing their esteem in a more substantial way than we had a right to an- 
ticipate. 

On Wednesday, dressed in our White Mountain suit, consisting of 
blue shirts and pants with white trimmings, and a broad red sash, we 
left New Haven,—those of us who were not so unfortunate as to be 
left,— at about noon, for Guilford. There we sang in a church, and af- 
ter a few serenades, most of our party spent the night in the quiet 
little Hotel at one corner of the Green. The next morning we visited 
the Whitefield house, built in 1639—the oldest in the United States— 
where glasses of beer were furnished us by the matronly cicerone ; 
then down to Sachem’s Head, being cheered on the road as officers of 
the New York 71st; and afterwards to the cellar where the Regicide 
Judges, fleeing through the town, concealed themselves, and thus evaded 
their pursuers. 

We next went to New London, where we met some graduates of 
Harvard, engaged in a yachting expedition. After hearing us sing, 
they crowded around, and said, with generous enthusiasm,—* Well, 
Harvard has generally managed to whip Yale in boat races, and we 
used to have a Glee Club we thought considerable of, but she will 
have to yield to Yale the palm for singing.” In the afternoon we vis- 
ited the famous Groton Monument, and stood in Fort Griswold, in the 
place where Ledyard made his heroic defense. That evening we sang; 
and the next morning, two, more wide-awake than the rest, paid an 
early visit to Fort Trumbull, a fort which has only one superior in 
the land. 

Thence, by the morning train, we went to Norwich, visiting here 
the old residence of the traitor Arnold, wandering under trees planted 
by his hands, and by the well from which he was accustomed to re- 
fresh himself. We were highly pleased with the beauty of the city, 
which displayed an air of wealth and refinement seldom equaled. We 
sang that evening, as usual, and hurried on to Springfield the day fol- 
lowing. The road between these cities passes through Stafford, a 
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place somewhat noted for its mineral springs. We tasted of the water, 
the conductor kindly allowing all necessary time. One song on the 
Depot platform, and then we were off again. 

At Springfield we wandered about, until “the shades of evenin’ a 
comin’ down swift” warned us to appear again upon the stage. The 
concert being over, we exchanged the stage for a stage-coach, and after 
a splendid two hours ride, enlivened by stories and songs, we arrived in 
the sleeping town of Westfield. We resumed citizen’s dress on the 
Sabbath, and attended service. At one church the minister announced 
that a meeting to be held regularly on Monday evening would be 
omitted; that he was going to hear the young gentlemen from Yale 
sing, and he hoped every body else would. According to our custom, 
we sang in some of the Sunday Schools. The day following, it rain- 
ed, but providentially cleared off an hour or so before the Concert, and 
this was the only unpleasant weather we experienced while gone. In 
the morning, some attended the Examination of the High School, 
where many men of high position and attainments were assembled, 
who extended cordial welcomes to our roving College band, and who 
all remained to hear us in the evening. Our coming from Yale, here, 
as elsewhere, was sufficient passport to the esteem of many a stranger. 
With repeated painful partings the next morning, at the Depot, from 
friends who had largely contributed to the pleasure of many of our 
number, we were soon whirling rapidly away to Northampton. At the 
close of the Concert in this last place, an attempt at cheering was 
made, which signally failed; but Senator Hopkins, himself a graduate 
of Dartmouth, immediately rose, and with stentorian voice, cried out, 
“Three cheers for Yale, and the Class of sixty-three,” which met with 
a hearty response. 

Rising early the next morning, we tramped to Mt. Holyoke. Walk- 
ing over the quiet meadows in the chill morning air, we, at length, 
came to the river, and by making good use of a horn suspended from 
a post, succeeded finally in arousing a veritable Charon. Slowly he 
came across in his little boat, and by taking two trips, carried safely 
over our spirits, not as yet disembodied. The ascent was made quite 
easily, up the 491 stairs to the summit, and then, while we rested our 
limbs, our eyes feasted on the beautiful prospect below. We examined, 
with the aid of glasses, the various points of interest; mountains, 
towns, villages, the ox-bow—and especially the famous South Hadley 
Seminary. By the kindness of the Proprietor, we enjoyed a gratui- 
tous ride down the Railroad ;—we cheered him from below, and he 
answered with his steam whistle. Then back to Northampton; the 
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coldness of the early morning entirely dissipated by the sun, which 
beat hot upon our backs, and thence together we retraced our way to 
Springfield. The editor of the Republican commended us kindly, a 
second time, speaking of us always as “the boys ;’—as gentlemanly 
in our behavior ;—and furthermore, as all good-looking ! 

From Springfield we went to Greenfield, where we spent the after- 
noon in a delightful ride; visiting Deerfield, formerly the scene of a 
terrible Indian massacre. The old Indian house, as it was called, was 
torn down a few years since, but its door is preserved, all hacked and 
battered by tomahawks, and in one place cut entirely through. It gave 
fearful evidence of the cruelty of that desperate struggle. On the 
way back, we stopped in front of the Hotel, and taking our place un- 
der a flag floating from an elm, sang several of our songs, including, 
of course, the Star Spangled Banner. The next morning, a part stay- 
ed to attend a Sunday-School picnic, while the rest took their depart- 
ure for Keene. Finally, the others came, and then, for the last time, 
we appeared upon the stage. It was here that we met the venerable 
Dr. Barstow, a Congregational minister, who for years had not been 
known to attend any meeting, religious or otherwise, later than nine 
o’clock. He did not, however, take his hat and leave at the usual 
hour, but remained throughout the performance, cheering as well as 
his age would permit, and congratulating each of us afterwards. Af- 
ter the Concert we were invited to the house of a graduate of Yale, 
where we met several other graduates, and an exceedingly pleasant and 
refined circle of ladies. 

Saturday morning we met our first sorrow. One of our party was 
obliged to leave us; so we gathered around him at the Depot, and 
with the Class Song, and others appropriate, sang our heartfelt good- 
byes. Then we followed on our way, arriving in the afternoon in the 
quiet, antiquated town of McIndoes Falls. We sang, the following 
Sabbath, in the quaint little Meeting-House, whose only ornament was 
a center-piece, consisting of two or three rings, inclosing just thirteen 
stars; and the next morning prepared ourselves for the tramp among 
the “ White Hills.” 

We started Monday afternoon for Wells River, riding eight miles in 
and on a freight-car, attached to a freight-train. At the junction, we 
took the Littleton road to Littleton, and thence a stage to the Profile 
House. That thirteen miles we rode free of expense; the hearty 
stage-driver, who had heard us sing at the Depot, exclaiming, “ God- 
frey ! wouldn’t I carry boys that could sing like that?” While riding, 
we feasted ourselves with raspberries, which we procured in abundance 
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from children on the road; and, at length, when darkness had begun 
ito descend, covering with a sublime indistinctness the mighty outlines 
of Lafayette and Cannon, we drew near the Profile House. The eve- 
ming passed pleasantly with songs, dancing, and conversation, as we 
‘began immediately to make the acquaintance of the visitors. The 
mext morning, after playing with the bears,—the usual concomitants 
-of the Mountain Houses,—and watching their comical antics, we 
walked, by the Old Man of the Mountain, to the Basin and the Flume. 
_About a mile this side of the Flume, a narrow path to the left brings 
_you, after a half-mile walk, to the Pool. You descend the stone-steps, 
.and suddenly find yourself surrounded on two sides by lofty walls of 
rock, while over the third pours a beautiful cascade; the spray of 
which, as you are informed by a sign painted on the rock, is noted for 
its “ heeling” qualities. Here is an old man in a barge, into which you 
enter, and he paddles you around the narrow circuit of the Pool. When 
-you have reached the side toward the Falls, where the water is from 
twenty to thirty feet deep, but clear as crystal, he begins to unfold to 
_yon his favorite theory ; (for you must know that, is his own estima- 
ction at least, the old man is quite a philosopher ;) that the earth is a 
hollow sphere, inhabited on the inside, as well as the outside. He 
maintains his position by arguments entirely original and irrefutable ; 
has an answer ready for every question, and seeks to proselyte you. 
He reads a letter he pretends to have received from Queen Victoria, 
which I here insert. 

Royal Despatch of Her Majesty to Hon. John Merrill, Flume 
‘House, N. H. By Lord Napier, British Ministe-. 

Aerial Mansion, High Pillacoddy, Royal Ramparts, Thames Tun- 

mel, London, July 4th, Anno Domini, 1857. Victoria Regina, and 

Albertus Princeps. To His August Highness, Hon. John Merrill, 
Director of the Pool, Arctic Philosopher, Practical Philanthropist ,&c., 
&c. Monsieur: 

I am commanded by Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Royal High 
‘Butler, to communicate to your Obsequious Highness, the most trans- 
atlantic compliments of ALip Ext Kaper; and to acknowledge the 
seceipt of your most learned, antiloquent, and circumambient State- 
Document, dated August 28th, 1854; which has been under the pro- 
found consideration of the Granp Lama ever since. 

The Granp Lama fully concurs in your new views of the hole in 
the earth; and believes it was caused by a derangement of the North 
Pole—affected by scintillations of the hyperborean Aurora Borealis, 
which have “ shaken the back of Sir John Franklin from the outside 

into the inside of the pole,” as you say. , 
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The Granp Lama takes this opportunity to express to your Obse- 
quious Highness, the great satisfaction which the Most Granp Bur- 
LER of Her Masesry feels, after the perusal of such a Document, 
and begs to salute you as a man of transcendental prognostications. 
By Royal Command, and my own Royal pleasure. 

Signed in the grand Culinary Department, with a Royal Goose 
Quill! Vicroria, BY ALBERT. 

While reading this, or rather repeating it, for he knows it thorough- 
ly, he exhibits an air of self-satisfaction that is really comical to be- 
hold. And when he folds it up, and proceeds to explain his charts, he 
is perfectly irresistible; and with hearty good-will, you wish the ship 
which Louis Napoleon is to send for him, will soon arrive, that he 
may have the opportunity of laying his theory, personally, before the 
savans of France. But we must bid the old philosopher good-by ; 
and instead of going back to the road, we will take this narrow, shady 
path, formed by timbers felled purposely, leading now by the brook, 
and now farther back in the woods, through a picturesque route to the 
Flume. Now we wander about, between the narrow walls of rock, 
which rise variously to the height of thirty and even fifty feet; in some 
places covered with moss, and in others bare and damp; and then 
back, by way of the brook, to the road, and so to the Hotel. 

In the afternoon our Club divided; one party visiting Echo Lake, 
whose echoes they awoke with their songs and shouts, and the Indian’s 
miniature columbiad ; and the other, taking ponies and ascending La- 
fayette. Those who have taken that ride know what it is, but descrip- 
tion would fail to give others any adequate idea. After a long pas- 
sage through a thick forest, we came to where the trees were of small- 
er growth, and finally, where they almost entirely disappeared ; then 
to rocks, slanting diagonally, and as smooth as the flagging in the 
streets, the pony choosing his way as carefully as possible, setting one 
foot down firmly, and then cautiously gaining another stepping place ; 
then to places where the boulders are laid loosely together, just as in 
a quarry; and then to flights of stairs. But up and over them the 
sure-footed beast goes safely as on an ordinary road. Still, one of our 
party, entranced by the prospect, and failing to perceive a tree which 
had fallen across the path, suddenly found himself brushed out of the 
saddle, upon the haunches of his horse; occasioning much merriment 
to all who witnessed the catastrophe. “The scene,” as Squeers says, 
“is more easier conceived than described.” With only this accident 
we gained the summit, and enjoyed the prospect as long as we might, 
until a cloud settled down upon us with its chilling embrace. The 
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occasional lifting of this veil, produced, with the sunlight, splendid 
effects, revealing now a distant view down some valley, and now of 
some mountain; then lighting up Crystal Lake into a single flashing 
gem amid the darkness, and again whirling around us with its mad 
fury. But if the ascent was such as I have described it, what shall I 
say of the descent? Leading our horses along for some distance, we 
soon mounted, and then over the ridge of one hill and then of another, 
we wandered, down these stairs, over those jagged rocks, so steep that 
if you looked straight down, the first object that met your sight was 
your horse’s ears; then through woods, and finally emerging on the 
road, we came, Gilpin like, to the Hotel. One word of advice: if 
you ever visit the Franconia mountains and ascend Lafayette, although 
others may speak favorably of the gray-horse with the bob-tail, I can 
warrant the little Canadian pony, and recommend him to you. 

In the evening we gave a short musical entertainment, in the Par- 
lor, to the visitors; and the next morning started on. But once more 
our circle was broken. One poor fellow, just as he was fairly in this 
Land of Promise, was taken sick, and forced to retrace his steps home- 
ward. Again we formed the ring, and sung and spoke our good byes; 
and then, with three hearty cheers for the gentlemanly proprietor of 
the Profile House, who treated us with almost unparalleled kindness, 
and three more for the guests, we turned away and directed our course 
to Crawford’s. It was our intention to walk the whole distance, 
twenty-seven miles; and by the aid of our staffs, all endured very 
well for the first nine or ten; but when we arrived at Bethlehem, we 
found ourselves pretty thoroughly exhausted. Seven, (a friend had 
joined our party,) less decided and enduring than the others, inglori- 
ously determined to hire a team at that place. Five resolved to finish 
the journey as they had begun it. One of these five hurried on alone, 
and arrived early in the afternoon; but the four, taking it more leis- 
urely, stopped for dinner on the road. I can see now the picture we 
presented after that stoppage. We had waited just long enough to 
get thoroughly stiffened, and not much rested; and so, with difficulty 
dragging ourselves from the house, we proceeded on our journey. 
Hobbling, limping, frantically running, slowly walking, laughing and 
shouting at each other’s efforts, we finally succeeded in wearing away 
the excess of rigidity ; and after nine miles more, which soon appeared 
so lengthened out that every foot seemed a rod, we hailed with joy 
the appearance of the Hotel. Foot-sore and weary as we were, we, 
nevertheless, at the request of the guests, who had heard of our com- 
ing, sang that evening. A good night’s rest removed all fatigue, and 
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in the morning we were ready to proceed on our way. We ascended 
Mt. Washington in two parties ; one starting in the morning, the other 
at about noon. Those who remained visited Mt. Willard, which com- 
mands the finest view of the Saco valley; and the Willey house, 
memorable for the sad catastrophe to its former inmates. The ascent 
of Mt. Washington from Crawford’s is tedious and fatiguing. There 
is scarcely any variety; and it was with feelings of infinite satisfac- 
tion, that we entered the Tip-Top house, wearied with nine miles of 
steady up-hill work. Four hurried on immediately ; the remainder 
spent the night on the summit to witness the sun-rise. The next 
morning, the cloud which had overhung and enveloped the mountain 
the afternoon and evening preceding, had settled; and like an even 
sea covered everything except the highest peaks below us. When the 
sun rose, it burst through this expanse of clouds, casting shadows of: 
Mt. Washington’s lofty summit on the clouds and mountains far be-- 
yond, and then rolling up the mists in gorgeous colors. A few squir- 
rels gain subsistence there ; and on that dreary height, springing as it 
were from the rocks, and nourished hy the clouds of heaven, grows a- 
delicate white flower, the only relief to the unbroken wildness of all 
around. 

After a hearty breakfast, we began the descent by way of Tucker 
man’s Ravine. We clambered over the rocks and boulders, heaped to-. 
gether in infinite confusion, down the steep mountain side, and across 
the brook, where a single misstep might cost us our limbs if not our 
lives, to the head of the Ravine. This Ravine is formed on two sides 
by wild and lofty mountains covered with dense woods, whieh slope 
away to the right and left, and on the third side is shut in by the ab- 
rapt declivity we descended. A brook, after finding its way through: 
the rocks and grass, falls over this side, and, by its continuous flowing,. 
forces a passage under the snow, which every winter drifts into this: 
vast amphitheater. Thus is formed the snow-arch, under which you’ 
enter, and are surrounded by the snow above and around, while the- 
brook trickles along at your feet. Here we passed a few minutes, 
snow-balling each other in mid-summer, and then proceeded down the- 
brook. Jumping from rock to rock, supporting ourselves by stunted- 
trees which cover the banks, slipping, falling, our gay suits affording 
fine contrasts with the dark water, the dun stones, and the sombre: 
bushes, we finally reached a place where a path branched off to the: 
left. Holding a council, for we were without a guide, we determined 
to enter, and soon found ourselves, in a “forest primeval ;” where the 
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“ Murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms.” 


There was a kind of sublimity in that forest,—where the only sign of 
man was the occsional blaze on a tree, and the path we were treading, 
and whose silence was broken only by our foot-falls and voices,— 
which was almost oppressive. After about three miles, we came to 
the new road leading from the Glen House to the summit of Mt. 
Washington. This road, which was completed and opened only the 
day previous, will be hailed by many as a vast improvement upon tke 
former tortuous bridle-path. Carriages are now drawn to the very 
top, and the ascent, heretofore made with so much fatigue and diffi- 
culty, can be accomplished without the least weariness. We arrived 
at the Glen House in safety in the afternoon, meeting two of our ad- 
vance party, who had been detained by a delay in the transmission of 
their baggage. At the request of the Proprietor and guests, we who 
remained sang to a crowded parlor; and the next morning, after a 
hearty farewell to friends who had been with us at the three hotels, 
and whose favors had been most generously bestowed, with cheers 
for the landlord, and waving of handkerchiefs to the girls, till a bend 
in the road prevented further sight, we rode away to Gorham. Here 
we separated; most of the party, however, traveling as far as Boston, 
where our mutual good-byes were finally spoken. 

Thus ended our Summer tour. Three weeks we spent together ; 
during which we saw numerous places of historic interest, espe- 
cially those in which the heroism and patriotism of our forefathers is 
embalmed, and many noted for the beauty and grandeur of their nat- 
ural scenery. On the route, many curious blunders were made; our 
uniform frequently leading persons to imagine us fit objects for mili- 
tary veneration. Treats we received, almost innumerable, and atten- 
tions were paid us; appeals to hurry quickly to Washington were 
urged ; applications for enlistment made; and one old man, who had 
given a son to the army, ejaculated, in tones we will not soon forget, 
a fervent “ God bless you!” 

Te speak of the kindness of friends,—of classmates, and college- 
mates, and graduates ; of persons, utter strangers to us, but who re- 
ceived us with open hands and warm hearts, of those to whom a 
chance meeting has left us under deep obligations ;—whose kindness, 
commencing with our undertaking, continued to its close, and whose 
substantial favors contributed, more than any other circumstance, to our 
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success and enjoyment, is a task at once the most pleasant and the 
most difficult. We cannot adequately express our deep appreciation ;— 
to one and all we return our heartiest thanks, and invoke upon their 
heads the choicest and most plentiful blessings. 

As we travel on in life, when cares and troubles perplex and bur- 
den us; bright memories of the past will rise to cheer us on, and the 
brightest of all will be the glorious trip of the Glee Club to the White 
Watch-towers of the North. H. K. 


Stepping Stones and Foot Prints. 


WE have reached a period in our College curriculum which leads 
us, naturally enough, to reflect upon one of the great changes we are 
about to meet with in our life. For nearly four years we have lived 
much at ease, in a comparative round of duties, troubling ourselves 
but little about the cares and perplexities of the great world envelop- 


ing us and shutting out the cold chilling atmosphere that encircles the 
hearts of the world’s votaries, at times growing fearfully inert and oc- 
cassionally with a sudden spirit waking up to the reality of our labors, 
smoking a good deal and studying some. This life is fast waning as 
we approach the next Commencement,—this stepping stone in our life. 
We stumbled over one when we entered College and found ourselves 
sprawling and floundering about in our Freshman career; but the light 
shone in, and soon becoming accustomed to new scenes we, speedily 
recovering ourselves, settled down to do the regular work of our four 
years’ course with everything clearly marked out before us. Now we 
are soon to meet another, and we draw near the threshold where foot 
steps that have beat time to ours so long will fall upon our ears but in 
light and hollow tones as they retreat “echoing through the corridors 
of time.” 

The opening which for so long has appeared to us like a dim, narrow 
ray which comes to one journeying in a tunnel, and which, step by step 
and year by year, has been growing almost imperceptibly brighter and 
larger, is now almost reached, and when in June we stand for the last 
time upon the door stone of Biennial Hall, the full light of the world 
will open around us, and, surrounded by new scenes, our real life sud- 
denly expands before us. And when this threshold is crossed, the 
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last door closed upon us, we go forth bearing in our hand the parch- 
ment proof that our years have not been thrown away; to deter- 
mine if with this as a passport we can make our steps through this 
life of ours less painful and our pathway more luminous for the efforts 
we have made in gaining it. 

The world’s self-made heroes take delight in declaring the educated 
man of the schools too theoretical, and possessing too little of the 
practical nature which is requisite for success ; while on the other hand, 
the other, with a little of an aristocratic consciousness, feels a confi- 
dence that the years spent in the cultivation of his mind, while the 
happiest he has known, have prepared him for a greater enjoyment 
and more real success, notwithstanding the prosperity of the former. 
Our parchment, then, is dear to us as a representative of the enjoy- 
ment, literary, scholastic and social, together with the improvement 
mental, moral and physical, which our College course has given to, 
and developed in us. The foot-prints of these stamped upon our 
hearts and characters, we carry out with us into the cold world, and 
with these can we not boldly battle for ourselves? We are not better 
or more of men perhaps, than many who have not enjoyed the same 
collegiate advantages, but we do carry with us many peculiar 
traits that are in a high degree calculated, if not to enhance the pleas- 
ures, yet to mitigate the sufferings of our world life. Our College 
life is dear to us. It has been a little world by itself, with many joys 
and few sorrows. In it we find something of what will be our outer 
life hereafter. Struggles, disappointments and pleasures we have met 
not a few. We do not wonder that whitehaired men come back, and 
walk with reverence, and many a dimmed and watery eye, beneath the 
elms that surround their Alma Mater. Itis here we first found a 
genial literary atmosphere, where, in the alcoves, and beneath the 
arches, we found books, those most valuable companions of man ; 
and hours of quiet enjoyment we have found in studying the pages 
of those who, going before us, have left their foot prints behind them, 
not upon the fluttering wind-cast leaves, like the Sibyl, but upon the 
more lasting pages of literature, where is stored up the philosophy, 
history, tales and songs of bygone centuries. 

Here Plato, Demosthenes and Homer, with a vast number of more 
modern authors, have been our companions, and to them we owe our 
literary culture. Moreover, to our familiarity with these scenes is due 
what little of literary zeal we each may carry into the world with us. 
The knowledge gained here of the history and character of literary 
men, is a valuable foot print upon our minds, not easily eradicated, 
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which will guide us hereafter to much that is worthy of our highest 
efforts. The foot print of scholarship and scholarly attainment is 
perhaps most essentially the College foot print. The classics, sciences, 
philosophy, both mental and universal, give to each and every mind 
an impulse lofty and pure in its aspirations respecting life. I would 
not however admit that judgment should be formed of the depth and 
proportion of these foot prints from the numerous diminutive mathe- 
matical volumes of instructors, but let the future of each determine in 
his life and character whether growing fainter and forgotten, or deeper 
and more beautiful, it was in College, all or less than there it seemed. 

But more than all, upon our exit, we bear the impress upon our 
hearts of a peculiar and valued social life. It is this that makes 
College above all other places emphatically the place to enjoy life. 
This too is radically different from any other. Its entire masculine 
character, the numbers thrown together, their entire similarity of 
pursuit, and dissimilarity of character, in an atmosphere characterized 
by scholars and books, marks it distinctly unlike any other. Here 
genial spirits are assembled, that through years of manly growth, side 
by side, have, in their mingling of rivalries, pursuits and ambition, 
strengthened a precious friendship, that transcends in warmth and 
worth any other. 

Sociality in College is generally believed to, and probably does often 
lead to some injudicious and dangerous habits; yet in their wildest 
moments, students are not devoid of the character which cultivation 
and the influences of College give. It is this, that at once renders this 
attendant characteristic of social life so fascinating and attractive, 
while it prepares one for disgust and a reaction, when seeing the 
same practices in low and uneducated men, when stripped of that 
which rendered it so infatuating, leaving it in its naked deformity. It 
is thus that College indiscretions are so little regarded and so readily 
forgotten by those interested in us. We gain an advantage in having 
experienced them, while they leave but little of an undesirable foot 
print behind upon our character as gentlemen. 

The College bond has been throughout our course, and ever will be, 
a source of pleasure and advantage. A feeling akin to brotherhood 
fills the heart at meeting one who has been enrolled among our number 
here, no matter in how remote a part of the world, no matter at what 
period of our life, that vanishes not at the grasp of the hand, but 
acknowledging the chord of united interests, draws together the hearts 
ofeach. This is a strange tie—the College bond—that in its composi- 
tion holds good faith to one another, its highest law; that has led to 
the establishment of a code, which all accept, as if intuitively, and 
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honor will allow no one to forget. This principle of good faith and 
honor, we prize as one of the deepest and noblest foot prints of our 
social life. These then are the lessons of our Elms. For four years 
they have folded us in and protected us from the chilling blasts of the 
rude and selfish world, but now we stand, better prepared from these 
foot prints upon mind and character, to bear up against them, upon 
this stepping stone which will launch us forth to wrestle for ourselves. 

Soon for ourselves we shall realize that beneath the Elms there is 


“No voice in the chambers, no sound in the hall! 
Sleep and oblivion reign over all.” A. F. 8. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


ELECTIONS IN THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


The regular election of officers in the Brothers in Unity, took place on Wednes- 
day evening, the second of October; in Linonia, on Wednesday evening, the ninth 
of October. The result of the elections is as follows: 


Brothers. Linonia. 
President, JAMEs F. Brown, Joun W. ALLING. 
Vice President, SHERBURNE B. Eaton, D. Henry CHAMBERLAIN. 
Orator, RIcHARD MorsE, Tuomas A. EMERSON. 
Censor, Henry P. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary, G. SUMNER, LEANDER T. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Vice Secretary, Epwarp DeForest, GerorGE S. MERRIAM. 


THE YALE CHESS CLUB 
have transferred their place of meeting to their spacious and elegant rooms in 
South College, No. 14. Notwithstanding the stringency of the times, the Club 
still lives, and presents to those young gentlemen who have lately come to College, 
the most favorable inducements to join. At a recent enthusiastic meeting, these 
rivals of Morphy and Paulsen succeeded in electing the following ticket: 
President,—WiLLiaM WOOLSEY JOHNSON. 


CHARLES N. Jupson, 
Vice Presidents,— - CHARLES WEBSTER, 
F. H. Berts. 


Secretary,—JOHN M. ELDRIDGE. 
Treasurer,—CHARLES H. BURNETT. 


Extensive preparations are being made by both Societies to celebrate, in fitting 
style, the time-honored “Thanksgiving Jubilee.” We give the names of the joint- 
committee upon whom devolves the preparation for the ceremonies. 
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A. E. Adams, W. D. Anderson, W. Lampson, R. K. Weeks, of the Senior Class. 

E. M. Booth, J. E. Bulkley, T. A. Kennett, G. C.S. Southworth, of the Junior Class. 

M. C. D. Borden, T. K. Boltwood, D. Gardner, F. A. Judson, of the Sophomore 
Class. 


E. L. Barnard, J. A. Bent, A. McLean, W. H. Sage, of the Freshman Class. 


ENLISTED. 

Mr. Frederick William Matteson, a member of the Junior Class, having received 
and accepted a commission as Major in the Yates (Illinois) Sharp-shooters, his 
classmates determined to present him with a U. 8. regulation sword, as a mark of 
their regard and sympathies with him, in his new position. Accordingly, Mr. W. 
C. Whitney, on behalf of his classmates, in neat and appropriate terms, made the 
presentation, which was feelingly responded to by Major Matteson. We are confi- 
dent that not only the members of his own class, but all who had the pleasure of 
an acquaintance with Mr. Matteson, unite in wishing him a hearty God-speed.— 
The presentation took place in front of South College, on Saturday, the 5th of Oc- 
tober. 

But a very few days after, the Class of 1863 were again called upon to partici- 
pate in a similar scene. At the Railroad Depot, on Monday, the 14th of October, 
Mr. Southworth, in a few handsome remarks, presented as a testimonial of the well 
wishing of his Class, a U. 8. regulation sword to Mr. Oliver Hazard Payne, now 
Adjutant in the same Regiment with his quondam chum, Major Matteson. The 
name of the recipient and the Class motto—'Oddv inscribed 
upon the sword of each of these gentlemen. 

We give herewith a list of those patriotic members of the Sophomore Class, 
who have enlisted since last June. The list was inadvertently omitted from the 
October Number of the Lit., where it should properly have appeared. 

W. A. Krweatt,—Lieutenant Ira Harris Cavalry. 
O. M. Knapp,— ——Massachusetts Regiment. 
C. C. Mitis,—Lieutenant 7th Conn. Regiment. 


DRILL COMPANY. 
The Senior Drill Company has elected elected the following officers: 
Captain,—Pierce N. WELCH. 
Watter L. McCiintoc 
Tuomas B. Kirsy. 
THE PSI UPSILON CONVENTION. 

The annual convention of this wide fraternity was held at the last Commence- 
ment, with the Beta of Yale. It should, properly, have been noticed in the Oct. 
issue of the Lir., but was unavoidably crowded out, by the presence of necessary 
literary and statistical matter. A brief allusion, at this late hour, to its chief fea- 
tures is deemed appropriate. Subsequent to the re-union of Tuesday evening in the 
lodge-room of the Beta, and to the business-meeting of the Convention on Wednes- 
day morning, July 24, an oration was pronounced before the Fraternity by E. 
P. Whipple, Esq., of Boston, in the College street Church. The audience on that 
occasion need not be assured from us that elaborate thought and polished diction 
were there enhanced by fearless sympathy with the spirit of the hour, prompting, 
at its close, a telling appeal to the loyalty and manliness of Yale. His subject, 
“ Grit,” commanded the deepest attention. 
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The grand Supper of the Convention ended its organized acts. All ¥ Y men 
will long remember this as a rare episode in their College career. 


The Editors of the YaLe Literary MaGazine have received a communication 
from Mr. JAMES PIERREPONT BLAKE, of the Senior Class, and an Editor of the 
“ University Quarterly,” setting forth, that as he was referred to in the August No. of 
the Lit. as the author of the News Article for Yale College, appearing in the July 
issue of the “ Quarterly,” injustice to himself and others he desires to state, that 
he is not responsible for the Article as it was published. 


EXCHANGES. 


Since our last issue, a number of Exchanges have come to hand. The Atlantic 
for October is an exceedingly agreeable Number. The Article entitled “ Near Ox- 
ford,” describing the beauties of one of the most classic and lovely districts 
of England, commands peculiar attention. The November issue of the same Mag- 
azine has also been received. The Knickerbocker for September and October is full 
of rich and instructive matter. Harpers’ for the same months, fully sustains its 
reputation. The Article upon Prince Murat and other prominent Frenchmen, 
is especially interesting at the present time. We have space only to notice the ar- 
rival of the following: Harper's Weekly for Oct. 5, 12,19, 26, Nov. 2; Amherst 
Monthly for September; Harvard Magazine for October; Nassau Magazine for Octo- 
ber, and the Boston Recorder. . 


Ghitor’s Cable. 


Printer’s Devil: “ Can't have no Editor’s Table! Mag’zine’s full!” Gentle reader! 
The ruthless fiat has gone forth,—the Board have fallen under the satanic Ban. 
Impetuously we “implored, raved, ranted and swore,” but the grinning demon per- 
sists in his implacable Nay! We submit; we yield to rigorous necessity. With a 
tear in our Editorial eye, and bedewing our melancholy ‘ phiz,’ we lament this sud- 
den, yet unavoidable parting. Too much subject-matter weighs upon the Table, 
and it has well-nigh broken its venerable heart. With a last kick of its rheumatic 
legs, it groans in a mournful adieu. 


THE AWARD. 

The Committee for awarding the Yale Literary Medal, have decided that an essay 
on “The Influence of General Culture on Professional Life,” is entitled to the pre- 
ference, on account of its solid thought and thorough treatment of its subject. At 
the same time they would mention an essay on “ John Keats,” as distinguished for 
literary taste and elegance of style. JaMES HADLEY, 

D. C. GILMAN, 
J. P. TAYLOR. 

YALE COLLEGE, Oct. 29, 1861. 

The accompanying envelope was found to contain the name of DANIEL HENRY 
CHAMBERLAIN, and to him, accordingly, the medal is awarded. 


ERRATUM.—On page 48, line 33, for “1859,” read 1589. 
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251 , 
State Street. 


Qnd door North 
of Court St. 


SHIPPERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF COAL, 


Have the sale of a new and very superior Coal, called 


LORBEBRY CORR, 


This Coal is unsurpassed by any thing in use, for open grates 
and heating purposes generally. Burning with a beautiful 
flame, and keeping fire beyond all account, makes it a very 


DESIRABLE COAL FOR STUDENTS, 


who, when obl ‘e their rooms for a few hours, can 
return and fir burning. This Coal, although it 
stands at the } urning Coals, we are selling at 


six Douwilars per Ton. 


a price much below other free burning Coals. 
RICHARDS BROTHERS have also, for Anthracite Coals, 


SPRING MOUNTAIN LEHIGH, 


SUGAR LOAF 
BUCK MOUNTAIN 
HAZLETON 


BEAVER MEADOW AND COAL RAIN, 
AND LACKAWANNA AND SCRANTON 


All of which will be sold at the lowest Cash prices. 


Orrice 251 Strate Street, 2Np poor or Courr Sr. 


RICHARDS BROTHERS. 


251 
RICHARDS BROTHERS, 


AMBROTYPES AMBROTYPES ! 


DO YOU A 


CARTE DE VISITE ? 


ALL WHO DESIRE 


GOOD CARTES DE VISITE, 


CAN OBTAIN THEM OF 


=x. G. S' 


340 Chapel Street. 
Only $2 a Dozen for Good Cartes de Visite, > 


Please give us a call. More reasonable than any 
other Photographer. 


AT 340 CHAPEL STREET. 


PEN 


NEW, 


CICAR STORES, 


NO. 362 CHAPEL STREET. 


IMPORTED CIGARS, 


Of the latest brands, constantly on hand. 


AMO COBAGEO 


Of all kinds. 
DEALER IN MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 


es" Orders taken for all articles connected with the TOBACCO 
business, and promptly attended to. 
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THE REASON WHY 


YOU SHOULD BUY YOUR 


AT THE 


GREAT WARDROBE 


Is, we have the 


Largest Stock 


In town to select from. 


It is made the Best, it is the most Service- 
able, and we Sell it the 


CHEAPEST! 


“ONE PRICE TO ALL.” 


T. L. KINGSLEY & SON, 


229 STATE STREET, 


(PARKERS’ BUILDINC,) 
NEV HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Pale College. 


The Twenty-Sevenru Vo.ume of this Magazine commenced with 
October, 1861. Three Numbers are published during every Term, 
and nine Numbers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of in- 
terest to students. 


_ In the Memorasitia YAvensia it is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such 
historical and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable in advance. Single numbers, 
25 cents each; for sale at 34 South Middle. 


Back numbers of the Magazine can be obtained at the College 
Library. 


*.* Contributors are requested to forward their articles through 
the Post Office. Please inclose the name in a sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened unless the article is used. No article can 
be published unless accompanied by a responsible name. Commu- 
nications or remittances may be addressed to the “ Evrrors oF THE 
Yate Lirerary Macazine,” New Haven, Conn. 
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